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will, shown great firmness and independence of mind, now for the first
time begins to be accused of submitting to the counsels of worthless
favourites. Halifax told Reresby that James

had a host of hungry servants about him that were still pressing for
his return, and would never let him alone till, out of interest to
themselves, they would put him upon that which would turn to the
prejudice of their master by the ill timing of it

and at another time:

that those which belonged to the Duke of York made him mad
for there were few among them that had common sense.

To this period also belongs Sir John Lauder of Fountainhairs devastat-
ing statement of the impression James gave in Scotland:

Some wise men observed that the Duke of York might have
honesty, justice and courage enough, and his father's peremptori-
ness, but that he had neither great conduct [sc. ability].nor a deep
reach in affairs, but was a silly man.1

But Halifax's statement of the case was incomplete: it is true that at
this time James's counsellors began to take a more prominent place in
his life, but they were counsellors only by courtesy. For James's mind,
by the impetus of its previous energy, kept on its way without deviation,
and the only advice he took (except from his priests) was such as con-
formed to his own intentions. In these circumstances the wisest
counsellor was he who most intelligently anticipated the operations of
James's own mind.

1 The Oxford English Dictionary gives an interesting history of the meaning
of the word "silly": at this time it had not its full modern significance, but it
was far from being a synonym for "simple",